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EDMUND RUSSELL'S TALKS ON ART. 

YOUNG artist 
and critic, Mr. 
Edmund Rus- 
sell, is giving 
a series of in- 
structive dis- 
courses, in 
Brooklyn, on 
decorative 
art, that are 
attended b y 
large audi- 
ences. His 
talks are in- 
formal ; and, 
while there 
"is something 
of overrefine- 
inent in his 
manner, h i s 
ideas are 
worded with 
a directness 
that recalls, 
in a striking 
degree, the 
"Talks on 
Art" by the 
late William 
M. Hunt of 
Boston. A 
few of his 
ideas are 
here present- 
ed in his own 
language : 

"The high- 
est aim of art 
is the making of a home. The decoration and 
adornment of our homes should be harmonious; 
should be in keeping with their character and 
cheapness or costliness, and should be an expression 
of ourselves. A mere collection of objects does not 
make a home, nor does it make one beautiful. Our 
homes should be subservient to us. We know 
what a striking picture the people make in ' Louis 
XI.,' as Irving gives it, though they are assembled 
in the cold stone chambers of a castle. A few 
evenings after seeing that, I attended a reception 
in New York, where a multitude of objects had 
been transferred to the walls and shelves, where 
the wall paper told how much it cost, where the 
carpet was filled with representation of flowers — 
you should have nothing in a carpet that you 
would not tread upon in nature— and where every- 
thing bespoke wealth. But presently the people 
came, and they were all in black, and sat around 
with folded hands and arms. In the one case you 
felt that the people were the picture; that the 
few decorations of the old castle offset them, and 
formed an agreeable background. In the other 
case, you felt that the walls were the picture, and 
that the people did not harmonize with it, but 
stood out hard and isolated from all that gilding 
and color. 

"It requires a high degree of art to properly 
relate things in our homes, and the difficulty 
increases with the multiplicity of objects to be 
arranged and related. A beautiful thing is not 
beautiful out of its proper place and relation. We 
have too much in our rooms. There is no reserve. 
You feel as if everything in the house were put on 
exhibition. The modern 'Mrs. Harris,' who is 
known among us as ' They say,' is responsible for 
a great many offences against good taste. We buy 
an object — not because our apartments need it, 
or even because it looks well, or haa, any interest 
for us, but, because ' they say ' it is the correct 
thing to have. We allow tradesmen to dominate 
us in these matters, and meekly buy what they 
recommend, because' 1 'they say' — this mysterious 
' they ' — it is stylish to possess these things. Even 
colors are subject to caprice, and we are told that 
'red will be fashionable this winter.' That's as 
sensible as it would, be to say E flat will be the 
fashionable note in music this winter. 

'• A great many picture frames are so gorgeous 
that they conceal the pictures in them. Frames 
are among the worst things in our range of deco- 
ration. I saw, the other day, the picture of an 
old laborer smoking a pipe — a rough, hard, wrin- 
kled, coarsely-dressed old man, smoking cheap 
tobacco in a cheap clay pipe. It was set in a 
frame that must have cost fifty or sixty dollars, 
and that was covered with gold. Now, was it 
appropriate to dress up that poor old fellow, with 
his clay pipe, in a gorgeous frame like that ? The 
effect was as if you were to take him, just as he 
stood, and put him in the middle of a parlor. 
There is too much gold in our rooms. Nature 
gives us gold and gems in small quantities, and 
they only seem precious when they are shown in 



moderation. You know a while ago it was con- 
sidered the height of style to have gold cornices 
over our parlor windows, and a gold-framed mirror 
over a marble slab, and lace curtains, and red satin 
furniture. A frame is, primarily, to protect a pic- 
ture, but it must also relate the picture to the 
wall. A light picture must not be surrounded with 
a black frame, if it hangs on a light wall ; and a 
dark picture on a dark wall should not be sur- 
rounded with a brilliant, shiny frame. A frame that 
is to relate a light picture to a dark wall, or vice 
versa, should be neither light nor dark, but 
medium. 

"If you are fond of etchings, and want to 
hang them on the wall, get rid of their white 
margins, or group them together. Don't frame 
them in gold. Gold frames came into use in pal- 
aces, but we don't live in palaces now. 

" Red is the strongest, warmest, most physical 
color that there is — the color of longest vibra- 
tion. Blue is the coldest — the color of most rapid 
vibration — the color that stays away from us. Yel- 
low is like sunlight — it is the universal harmonizer. 
Red and blue mixed together is the hardest com- 
bination to manage ; but yellow can be blended 
with almost anything. Red is physical ; blue, 
mental ; and yellow, emotional. The colors suggest 
people. A physical man is a mere animal, and a 
mental man would be vapory and heartless, but 
endow them with emotional qualities, and they 
become interesting. Red is strong and passionate 
and full of life, like a physical man. Add the 
intellectual quality, represented by blue, and you 
have purple — the royal purple of the Neros and 
Caligulas — men without hearts — but add yellow, 
and you infuse brightness and spirituality. Red 
is suitable for a hall ; you can use blue in a ceil- 
ing — a red ceiling would be like a rush of blood to 
the head — but you can put yellow to use almost any- 
where. When a pupil of mine asks what to put 
into a tint to make it more agreeable or richer, I 
usually answer — often without looking — ' try a lit- 
tle yellow : put in a little raw sienna.' 

"Pictures that tell stories are intrusive on our 
walls. We want only pictures there that will be 
beautiful and restful, and suggestive — that will 
charm us with their color or repose. Pictures that 
describe things, and insist upon being examined in 
detail, belong in the portfolio. Most engravings 
and photographs belong there, too. With a port- 
folio before us, we can take them out and study 
them to far better advantage than if they were in 
frames. Don't be in a hurry to cover your walls 
with pictures. Probably there is not a person 
here who could not improve his parlor by taking 
out half of the things that are in it. 

"A wall can be beautiful without anything on 
it. I know of a room with one side almost made 
of glass. This great window looks out on woods 
and mountains, and that is picture enough for that 
room. In a dining-room we can make the table 
interesting, and the people around it are interest- 
ing. I don't want to look across the table at an en- 
graving of the death of Abraham Lincoln, or of 
George Washington at Mount Vernon. Select some 
color for the walls that will make the people appear 
to their best advantage, and let the decorations be 
simple. It's a false idea that fruit and dead fish 
and slaughtered game are the only proper orna- 
ments for a dining-room. I know of a dining-room 
with a wall of old-gold color, and only one picture 
on it — an engraving of Turner's 'Venice.' It is a 
picture so soft and pleasant that it has a restful 
effect, like distant music. Have your walls beau- 
tiful, and then don't put a thing on them unless 
you are sure that it adds to their beauty. 

"In wall' paper we must distinguish between 
picture and decoration. A picture interests us by 
means of line, light and shade, and color, but 
decoration should always be subordinate to what 
is decorated. Have a wall paper covered with 
roses, each one worthy of cutting out and framing, 
and they ring on our eyes as tin pans and trump- 
ets would on our ears. They make a man crazy. 
Sick people, who are more sensitive than people 
in health, have to count such figures on wall 
paper wearily, up and down, and along the rows. 
Figures of that sort are out of place, and that is 
equivalent to saying that they are not beautiful. 
There's not a thing in the world so beautiful that 
you cannot destroy its beauty by a false relation. 
In wall paper, the designs employed must be con- 
ventionalized. We don't want fruit and flowers to 
bulge from the walls, and look as if they were 
glued on ; and so we conventionalize them by flat- 
tening them. Decoration should never be realistic ; 
but between the realistic and conventional is the 
picturesque — a quality quite noticeable in Japan- 
ese work. Here's a paper that speaks to us, and 
tells us a story over and over again. Here's one 
that sings to us. And here's a decoration in pure 
line that is higher still, a Moorish design, taken 
from the former work of a people now almost 
without art. Here the line and background are 



in harmony. Don't use a hard stencil outline 
that is unrelated to its background, and don't 
use a paper that is inappropriate. I went the 
other day into the house of an ordinary sort of 
man, who had been a pork packer or lumber 
merchant, and found that his parlor was decorated 
with family photographs and chromos, hang- 
ing against a gold paper blazoned with fleur de lis, 
the royal emblem of France ! 

" One of the most unfortunate things in a room 
is a piano — no variety of shape and color. I put 
black and gold Japanese paper behind it, and that 
is almost the only thing that a piano looks well 
against. You can put a gold-colored cloth over 
it, and make it look a little better. It's an ugly 
piece of furniture. But they are making pianos — 
or beginning to make them — of cherry, ash and 
other woods. The front of a piano might be filled 
with tapestry design, and the instrument might 
be made so beautiful that it would give music to 
us after we had closed the cover. Don't put a 
piano or chair, or bedstead, or any other dark 
furniture, against a light wall, where all the 
angles will stand out distinct and harsh. The wall 
in such a case looks weak, and the furniture heavy. 

"Pictures are out of place on the ceiling. It 
is not pleasant to see live horses dropping on your 
dining-table, or people sitting in clouds just over 
your head, with a bunch of flowers at each cor-* 
ner of the ceiling; or, if we are wealthy, four 
Cupids. A slight and simple little design is most 
suitable for a ceiling. 'But,' you say, 'Michel 
Angelo painted ceilings.' But who ordered them? 
Besides, we are not studying authorities, but ' 
truths. If some old Doge or ignorant Pope chose 
to put pictures on ceilings, it was not the artist's fault. 

"That is most beautiful which is most com- 
plex, provided all the parts are in harmony. In 
the decoration of our floor we must have some- 
thing of this complexity. Said a woman to me, 
speaking of the time when she was wealthy, '0, 
you ought to have seen the parlor carpet that I used 
to have I There was a garland of roses around a - 
window, and in the middle of each window was a 
Cupid, shooting at you.' Oriental art is doing 
much for us. If we lay a new. rug, made in 
France, on our floor, people shriek, 'Look at the 
rug!' and the rug shrieks,- 'Look at me!' We can 
live with a Persian rug all our lives, and not 
exhaust it. Some people say, ' I want to under- 
stand a picture the first time I see it ' What are 
you going to do the second time you see it? Peo- 
ple that reveal themselves to you at once are not 
the people with whom you are likely to form a 
lasting friendship. 

"We have three places in a room that we can 
dramatize, or give special expression to. We can 
dramatize a door — the place of first interest, where 
we receive our friends— with a portiere that can be 
made bolder and of more special design than wall 
paper. Our walls should never be pictorial; our floors, 
still less, but on our portiere we can have some- 
thing more realistic — some plant form, for instance. 
Then we have our sofa, which is a little throne. 
Then there is the mantel. These are the three 
important things. But we must consider people 
first, and things come after. I will entertain my 
friend, and give him a seat until I can get a pic- 
ture that will entertain him better. 

"White lace curtains are a thing of the past. 
If you have any, take them to the dye-house, and 
make them yellow or buff, and take the starch and 
stiffness out of them. Madras muslin is the best 
thing for curtains in modern fabrics. They give a 
soft and pleasant transmitted light, they are cheap, 
and they are better than nine-tenths of the stained 
glass windows that you get. 

" Orange is one of the best possible colors for 
the decoration of a room. It is rich, and people 
look well against it. It has the warmth of red, 
and the spirituality of yellow. But whether your 
paper is orange or some other color, get a paper 
without a glaze for small apartments. Beware 
of things in the house that shine. It's all right 
in palaces to have mirrors, and polished mar- 
ble floors, and polished wainscoting, and dec- 
orations that glitter and flash in the light, but 
it is not right in our homes. Art is the expres- 
sion of man's relation to nature, and to under- 
stand it we must study the relation of physical 
to psychological laws. 

"Lighting is an important matter. Have the 
lights at the side of the room. I know a little 
back parlor with a twelve-light chandelier. It 
expresses wealth, but it is bad lighting. A 
chandelier throws our eyes into shadow, and 
brings out all our wrinkles and hollows, and 
makes us look old. Besides, it throws light evenly 
all around the room, leaving no shades and con- 
trasts and softened lights. 

"Festoons are the stupidest things there are. 
They tiresomely repeat the same designs, and 
hang like dead masses against the wall. A frieze of 
festoons has a very weak effect." 



